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1980. 


THE EDITORSHIP OF THE SOCIETY'S TRANSACTIONS 


This present edition of the Transactions is the first for a long period not to be 
edited by that pillar of our Society, Mr. Frank Rimington. Unfortunately, in the past 
two years Mr. Rimington has had his personal battle to fight against ill-health and has 
had to pass through a very difficult spell, but with characteristic courage he has come 
through successfully, as those members who have visited him recently can testify. 
However, lack of mobility does now demand that Mr, Rimington should lay aside some 
of his work, including the editorship of Transactions, one of the very many tasks he 
has undertaken over the years for the benefit of the Society he helped to found. | 
Perhaps a measure of how much work he has done on the editorship side may be gauged — 
from the fact that the task he did unaided is now, commencing with this latest edition, _ 
to be carried out by a sub-committee of five members. | 


We of the Society thank him very sincerely for all his work for the 
Transactions and we look forward to having the benefit of his knowledge and enthusiasm — 
in another of his guises, that of contributor. | 


RAYMOND HARLAND HAYES, MBE, FSA_: AN APPRECIATION 
During the past year Mr. Raymond H. Hayes was elected a Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries, the only member of the Scarborough Society ever to achieve 
this outstanding honour. This distinction is a tribute to his life's work in archaeology 
and local history and the following appreciation is an attempt to summarise just some 
of the many varied activities that contributed to his election. 


His interest in archaeology and local history began in the 1920's when he 
heard R. Wilfrid Crosland lecturing on these subjects at the Settlement, York. He 
then accompanied Mr. Crosland's lectures with his own unique collection of 
photographic material, In those days this meant operating a magic lantern. RHH 
visited his first mesolithic site at Ousegill (at the head of Bransdale and Farndale) 
with Mr. Crosland in 1938, 


His life-long interest in Wade's Causeway began in 1930 when he set out from 
Hutton-le-Hole to walk via Hamer and Wheeldale across to Stape. The serious study 
of it began at the end of World War 2 when, with other members of the Scarborough 
Society, he attempted to trace its full length from Amotherby to near Whitby. (Research 
Report No. 4), An excavation was carried out at Cawthorn in the hope of revealing 
the Causeway at that point in 1945, The dig was a failure in archaeological terms, 
because what they uncovered was neither Roman nor even prehistoric, Instead they 
had found a medieval farm, part of the vanished village of Cawthorn, and this was 
to mark the beginning of a new interest in the medieval, a much neglected side of 
archaeology. 


A most significant meeting for Mr. Hayes was in 1947, when Mr. C.W. Phillips 
of the Ordnance Survey asked for a recorder in the North Yorkshire area to locate 
on maps all new archaeological finds. Mr. Hayes undertook this task and by the 
1960's, according to Mr, Phillips, he had recorded more finds than anyone else in 
England. This achievement was recognised when Mr. Hayes was awarded the MBE 
in 1966 for his services, 


After World War 2 Malton Museum was re-opened and there was a call for 
volunteers to help put it back in order. RHH was one of the first to offer to help and 
it was here that he met Sir Edward Whitley. Thus began another fruitful association 
and together they dug many sites in Roman Malton and Norton, 


In 1948 the Scarborough Society was formed, Mr. Hayes being a founder 
member, 


Soon after, the Helmsley Society was formed and there Mr. Hayes met 
Mr, A.L. Pacitto. Together with him and Mr. S.V. Morris, Mr. Hayes dug the 
Chambered Cairn on Great Ayton Moor in 1953, (Research Report No. 7). Whilst 
at Great Ayton he first heard of another ‘grass roots" archaeologist, Rowland Close, 
who was digging up urns nearby. Rowland Close and Raymond Hayes were kindred 
Spirits and a long friendship was formed, with excavations at Kildale Manor 
continuing into the 1970's, as well as of Iron Age huts at Percy Rigg. (Yorkshire 

~- ] an 


Archaeological Journal, 44), In 1953, working with members of the Scarborough 
Society, he descended into the Windypits near Helmsley and in 1955 found the beaker 
chamber at Antofts. 


It was a very busy time in the 1950's with everyone digging everywhere. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Hayes was neglecting his own livelihood in photography and took a job 
as postman. It proved a most useful occupation in his rural area of the North 
Yorkshire Moors, visiting remote farms and meeting their old inhabitants of long 
memories. Many contacts were established and much information gathered as well 
as local tales and anecdotes, 


1958-9 saw a significant advance in archaeology in which Mr, Hayes played an 
important role. He took Professor Dimbleby up to the mesolithic sites, so well known 
to him, on the high moors and, as a result of excavations there, Professor Dimbleby 
revolutionised environmental archaeology with his pollen analysis techniques. 


In 1962 Mr. J.H. Rushton enlisted Mr. Hayes as a WEA lecturer, The 1960's 
saw RHH on many archaeological sites, both near at home (Manor House at 
Spaunton, Romano-British aisled house at Spaunton and Iron Age excavations at 
Levisham Moor in 1960-63, and Glass Furnaces at Rosedale in 1969) and further 
away (Belgic and Roman sites at Baldock and Roman villa near Lincoln, with 
Mr, I, Stead). 


1962 saw the start by Mr, Frank of the Ryedale Folk Museum in small 
premises at Lastingham. With RHH's help a permanent site was found in Hutton-le- 
hole in 1964, Thence began its continuous expansion, involving even the rebuilding 
of entire cruck buildings. The interest created by these cruck dwellings led to 
RHH's survey with Mr. J.G. Rutter of cruck-framed buildings of the North Yorkshire 
Moors, (Research Report No, 8). 


The 1970's saw more excavation work carried out - in 1970 Otterburn Garth 
at Lastingham, and Lingmoor Barrows (Yorkshire Archaeological Journal, 50), and 
medieval excavations at Kirby Misperton in 1972-75, and at Thornton Riseborough in 
1976, On various occasions Mr. Hayes has been seen in a rubber dinghy, exploring 
the Iron Age site along the Costa Beck, sometimes even wading waist-high along the 
deep banks, An important survey of querns was made in the 1970's with Professor 
J.E. Hemingway and Dr. D.A. Spratt. (Ryedale Historian, 1974 and 1976), 


This brief account of such an active life must leave out many people and 
activities, but it would not be complete without a mention of Mr, W. Best, who has 
accompanied RHH on his many walking explorations, and also a reference to the 
Scarborough Society's Transactions themselves, to which Mr. Hayes has been a 
regular contributor for many years, 


M.A., from a conversation with Mr, R.H. Hayes, 
September 1979, 


aw 


A ROMANO-BRITISH SITE NEAR SINNINGTON MANOR, 
NORTH-EAST YORKSHIRE. Map Ref: 722 854 


By R.H. Hayes 


The site is on a prominent hill rising 100 ft. above the surrounding Vale of 
Pickering, about 225 ft. above sea level (Figs. 1 & 2). Ploughing on the hill top in 
1962, after clearance of the scrub which clothed the north end of the hill for several 
years, turned up pieces of Romano-British pottery amongst large rounded stones. 
Harlier cultivation had been light, and the hill had been pasture as far back as living 
memory. Frank Clark collected some pottery, and with the permission of the owner, 
the late Lt, Col. V.H. Holt, a short trial dig was carried out on 5th November, 1962 
by R.H. Hayes and G. Formstone, N.R.C.C. Assistant Surveyor. 


The site was crossed by a long straight hedge of the enclosure period, and the 
field to the south was already sown. The field to the north-east appeared to produce 
most pottery and stones. Anarea 18 ft. square was chosen, where the greatest 
concentration of cobbles occurred. Probing with a steel rod showed that the stones 
extended 28 ft. NE-SW and 20 ft, NW-SE, though later an area of stones was noted 
in the field SW of the hedge. 


The larger rounded stones were set in the natural yellow Kimmeridge clay, 
3 to 6 in. below the surface of the soil. They were probably obtained from the nearby 
stream, Catter Beck. Flatter slabs were obtained from the limestone to the north 
under Appleton Common, Many stones were heavily burnt, but no dressed building 
stones, roofing tiles or bricks were found. Two pieces of flat rotary querns of 
sandstone showing tooling on the flat surfaces were set into the paving, and later 
half of a flat rotary quern turned up in the south-west field. 


The pottery (Fig. 3) was mainly of late 4th century A.D. types, though it 
included part of a Samian form 37 base and side, a survival from the 3rd century A.D., 
_ broken off too close for the stamp to show; two pieces of Castor ware (Nos. 12 & 13); 

a curious stony indented handle (No. 16); and one piece of corky brown ware that could 
be pre-Roman. A fragment of black gritty ware is only paralleled by a sherd from 
the deep silt of the west ditch of Spaunton Manor (excavated 1960-4, Unpublished), 
Both are obscure, but may be Saxon. 


The sherds were difficult to extract from the sticky clay. Most were 
trampled between the stones. The clay sets into cement-like lumps in drought 
conditions, and must have been difficult to work, but they grew grain to parch and 
grind with the rotary querns, The tooth of a horse and the tusks of a boar, but no 
bones were found. Bones are usually common on these sites. No doubt stock was 
kept in the woodland clearings. The Laund of Cattwith mentioned in the 12th century 
implies forest groves, and Catt, Cett or Coed was Celtic for woodland. 


The stones formed the floor of a dwelling, probably an oval or round hut. 
Parallels are numerous in north and east Yorkshire, the nearest just within the 
Hutton-le-Hole boundary half a mile south-west of Spaunton (1), and near the remains 
of Spaunton Manor (2), Air photographs show a ditch enclosure that could well be 
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Roman on Appleton Common within sight of the little hill on which the stones were found, 


Others have been excavated in Eskdale (3), and Kildale (4). 


The walls could have been made of turf or timber ona stone base, the roof 
thatched with heather or straw. The uneven floor would be sanded or strewn with 
straw; ash and dirt were no problem, they were left until they almost blocked the 
entrance and then cleaned out, People lived and brought up families in hovels like 
this in the Outer Hebrides almost with living memory (Antiquity, Vol. XII, 221-90, 
1938, showing plans and photographs of similar dwellings), 


The water supply would be uncertain; there are small springs on the slopes of 
the hill, but the stream sinks underground in dry periods about a mile to the north, 
It would be easy to make ponds in the heavy clay. The hollow shown on the plan might 
have been one, though it could have been caused by the removal of stones. 


The main advantage of the hill top is its extensive outlook to the north, 
north-east and north-west, a similar situation to Riseborough and Great Edston, 
both showing traces of occupation in Roman times. Native British small-holders and 
farmers must have been more numerous than previously imagined, especially in the 
Vale and on the fringes of the limestone hills, It is likely that we owe the origin of 
our farms on these isolated points and some of our villages to them, rather than 
to the Saxons, On the north-west slope of the hill the line of a hollow-track winds up 
towards the site, This may be contemporary or from the lost medieval village of 
Little Edston which lay close by. 


The owner, Capt. James Holt has a piece of form 37 decorated Samian ware, 
found by him on the site since the above was written. Samian ware also occurs on 
native sites in. Kildale and on Levisham Moor, 


POTTERY (Fig. 3). 


Well over two thirds of the potsherds found during the dig and afterwards are 
heavy rough calcite-gritted cookpots or jars. Some have copious grit of limestone 
or calx-spar; others are hard and stony, brown-grey to almost black, Many are 
eroded and pitted, where the grit has dissolved. Of about forty rims in this ware, 
only two are without the usual internal groove, usually said to be for a lid to rest 
on; but very few lids are ever found, and stone covers could have been used, The 
body sherds are mostly broken into fragments. Very little decoration appears, only 
girth grooves and a few with incised lines, They occur on all local late 4th century 
A.D. sites, notably the Signal Stations of 375-400 A.D., Langton and Beadlam villas, 
and the fort at Malton. They have been found at Knapton from a kiln waster-pit, but 
must have been made at many native sites, and differ from the Iron Age pots in their 
wheel-turned rims of the late 4th century. 


1. Rim of jar, 10 in. diam. , heavy and pitted, could be for storage or cooking. 
Some 4-6 examples. 


2. Cookpot, 6in. diam., pronounced groove, smoothed black-brown rim, little grit. 
4 or 5 similar types. 
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3, Ditto with overhanging rim. 5.5. type 26, no. 3. 
4, Jar, 5in. diam.., one of two examples without groove. 


5&6. Dishes, 9toll in. diam., black calcite-gritted ware. No. 6has little grit. 
S.S. type 31, nos, l and 2. 


7. Piece of the rim of large jar or bowl with outbent rim of rectangular section. 
Knapton, fig. 30, nos. 7 to 9, The only one of a common Iron Age pot form which 
appeared more plentifully at the Spaunton aisled house, 


Hard Grey Ware 


Eight rims and about forty fragmentary body sherds. Several could be from the 
Crambeck kilns which are only about fourteen miles distant. 


8. Straight-sided flanged bowl, 10 in. diam., coarse smooth grey. C.B. type 1B. 
Part of rim of other two, about 9 in. diam. A third wide flange has one end burnt red, 


9. Hemispherical flanged bowl, 8 in. diam., sandy-buff grey interior, very worn. 
C.B. type 5A. 


10, Very worn fragment of the rim of a wall-sided mortarium. C.B. type 7. 


11. Fragment of the flange of another of the above type 7, could have been painted. 
Small piece of side with iron grit. 


12, Rim of buff ware with brown slip flaking off. Mortarium (?). c.f. Ashberry 
Windypit (unpublished). 


13. Tiny piece of rim of beaker of Castor (now termed colour-coated) ware, faint 
scored lines on the outside. 


14 &15, Everted rims of jars in hard grey ware, 4in. diam., smoothed C.B. (?). 
Three other rims and two bead rims, also three bases in coarse sandy grey. 

Several body sherds of jars, one with burnished zone and lines, also loop-handle 
fragments. Six sherds of sandy buff-grey ware, not C.B. or Norton, c.f. Riseborough 
and Beadlam. Foot-ring base, and two or three sherds in orange C.B. (?) ware. 


16. Notched handle in stony, dirty grey-buff, with pieces of iron grit in the fabric. 
Unusual piece; one from late 4th century site at Eastfield, Norton, and from Beadlam 
villa in grey ware. Could be 5th century (7). 


Another very eroded fragment 1,2 by 1.8 in, in black very gritty ware, sparkling, 
sugar-like fragments. Only one other sherd like this from the west ditch of 
Spaunton Manor, 3 ft. below the medieval sherds in lower silt, Saxon (7). 


17, Flint flake worked on one side, sharp on the other, knife. Five other flints 
from the site. Strike-a-lights (7). 


18. Glass lid (7?) fragment, 4 in. diam. green, Roman (?). 
One piece of iron-slag, in contrast to several from the Spaunton sites. One iron 


knife blade, corroded. 
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Quernstones (not illustrated) 


About half of a flat rotary hand-quern, 15 in. diam., by 3 in. thick, two 


handle holes and hopper 4 in. diam. , slot for rynd broken off, close-grained sandstone, 


burnt in places. 


Two other pieces of flat querns; one in paving showed pick marks, fragment only; the 
other about a quarter of 14 to 15 in, diam., by 3 in. thick was ploughed up south of 
the hedge in 1969, along with several calcite gritted sherds. 


SUMMARY 


This little settlement site, the dwelling of a peasant farmer or villa serf, is 
another link in the growing chain of similar sites in the Vale of Pickering or on the 
limestone hills to the north. The writer described several in the first of the 
Transactions of the Society in 1958, and since then others have come to light, also 
the villa at Beadlam and the aisled farmhouse at Spaunton. 


Most of the clay hillocks of the Vale have produced evidence of settlement by 
Roman times. Pottery and querns, denoting cultivation and cereal crops, have been 
found on Edston Hill, Rook Barugh, Riseborough, and Sonley Hill, despite the heavy 
clay, which caused Capt. Holt to wonder why they cultivated there, instead of on the 
lighter soils. The answer may be that woodland was more widespread on these hills, 
and leaf-mould made the soil more workable. Also, lime was easily obtained; 
limekilns were made in Roman times, and were still there in the 12th century A.D. 


The ancient road from Spaunton to Normanby and southwards, mentioned in 
the St. Mary's Charters as a route used by pack-horses, wains and foot “from time 
immemorial" must have passed this way. In certain conditions, the faint hollow 
of one old track can be seen winding up the hill just south-west of the site. 


We can imagine these native huts of stone or turf with thatched roofs dotted 
all along the hills that rise from the level Vale floor. Whether they are the results 
of Roman settlement or descendants of the Iron Age people living on the banks of the 
Costa only further work will tell. 
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ROMAN FORT AT LEASE RIGG 
Map Ref: NZ814042 ByB.R. Hartley 


Much has heen added to the plan of the fort (see Transactions, No, 21 (1978) 
31-2) by a third season's work under the direction of Mr, B.R. Hartley in August, 1979, — 


A section of the west rampart in the retentura of the fort showed it to be 
tolerably well-preserved, largely because a platform had been cut horizontally into 
the natural slope. As further north, the rampart was just over 15 ft. wide at the base, 
which was laid on massive boulders; its turfwork was unusually clear, The ditch was 
not excavated, but its inner lip was defined, showing that the berm was about 3 ft. wide, 
Slight gullies were present at its back, where charc oal and burnt clay from the | 
intervallum ovens were also found, In combination with a partial section immediately 
south of the Grosmont Lane, a firmer line may now be set for the western defences, 
differing slightly from that suggested on the previous provisional plans. 


| 


In the centre of the fort, the rear and eastern walls of the headquarters building | 
(f) were defined and also the division between the eastern-most office and the cross- 
hall. As usual, there were two offices to the right (east) of the aedes, but too little 
of the latter fell south of the lane to judge whether it had a pit for the pay-chest. The 
front of the headquarters and the edge of the via principalis appeared north of the lane 
in a trench dug in the Bessie Garth enclosure. This work now allows the lateral gates 
to be plotted securely. 


Last year it was suggested that building (e) was probably the praetorium, 
The location of its west wall and its south-west and south-east corners now makes 
the identification secure. Its unusual position is undoubtedly due to the narrowness 
of the fort. The praetorium post-trenches dealt with this season were all cut in 
clay, rather than natural sand as at the north-east corner, and were considerably 
narrower. An important negative point is that there was no building west of the | 
praetorium to correspond to building (d). 


Further south, in line with the section through the west rampart, twotrenches ~ 
crossing the interior and intended to locate the barracks yielded curious results, In — 
this area ploughing has removed all the Roman surfaces except for a stretch of the : 
eastern intervallum road. It has also removed an uncertain depth of the natural clay. 

In the western half of the fort, and for some distance east of the axis, there were no 
identifiable buildings, but only randomly scattered shallow pits, certainly once deeper. © 
However, had substantial buildings ever existed, at least the lower parts of the 
post-trenches should have survived. The contrast with the extreme east of the fort 

is considerable. There was found the north end of a building (h), over 28 ft. wide, 

with a longitudinal division, This had the base of a hearth surviving in its western 
room, and both that and the plan are consistant with its identification as a barracks, 
However, it could scarcely have been much longer than 100 ft. It now seems likely | 
that building (d) was a barracks, of similar plan and size, | 
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Taking the negative and positive evidence together it now seems that the fort is 
unlikely to have held a full unit, though the principia and praetorium should mean that the 
headquarters staff and commander were present. Possibly a sub-unit was permanently 
detached to a fortlet elsewhere? This would help to explain the unusually small horreum 
(c) Even if a similar building existed west of the principia, (and we shall probably 
never know) the total floor area could not have exceeded 2,000 sq. ft. , which is far 
below the normal standard for a small infantry cohort. On the whole the idea of a 
permanent detachment seems to be the most likely solution, and it would add point to 
the suggestion previously made that at least one other garrison is to be sought on the 
coast to the north-east of Lease Rigg. Alternatively, it might be possible to explain 
the barracks in the retentura as each for two turmae, with slightly founded stables 
ploughed away in the western part of the fort. This solution would also require extra 
horrea somewhere, and is accordingly less likely. However, it is clear that the 
solution lies in the examination of the praetentura, where only a small fragment of a 
barracks-like building (g) is so far known to determine the number and nature of its 
barracks, Unfortunately no further useful evidence of the foundation date for the fort 
was forthcoming. While foundation in the Flavian period is certain, further precision 
is impossible, 


As before at Lease Rigg, worked flint appeared in all the trenches. There was 
a particularly dense concentration around the sandy highpoint at the back of the 
principia, where a large pit was certainly pre~-Roman. Though it produced no 
artefacts, it was cut by a Roman post-trench. Three smaller pits nearby are also 
likely to be pre-Roman, The upper filling of one of them yielded the rim of a Food 
Vessel, In this area too, the Roman trenches contained calcined (human?) bone, 
Suggesting disturbance of a previous burial or burials, 


The 18th and early 19th century boundary ditches found in 1978 we re further 
traced, without any more precise evidence of date, An interesting discovery was a 
cobbled road immediately south of the Grosmont Lane at the west side of the site. 
This was seen to be aligned on the eastern entrance to the yard of High Burrows Farm, 
The Roman ditch was full before its construction. 


A final season of excavation in the summer of 1980 was concentrated primarily 
on the interior of the northern part of the fort, although some work was done on the 
defences. 


In order to test the existence of a north gate, an area on each side of the long 
axis of the fort was stripped, This showed the rampart to continue uninterrupted, As 
elsewhere it was of turf with a stone underpinning at the front. The lack of a north 
gate suggests that there would not be a south one either. 


Given the probable position of the east and west gates by location of the front of 
the principia in 1979, it was now easy to test for a causeway leading to the west gate. 
One was found within two or three feet of the anticipated position. The ditch end on 
the south side of the gate was carefully squared, but draining into it was a lesser 
ditch curving from the west, as if it had drained the south side of a road leading to 


the gate, 
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Location of the precise position of the north rampart allows firm calculation of 
the size of the fort which measures 210 by 539 feet over the front of the rampart and 
therefore encloses 2.6 acres. 


Since it was already known that the northern part of the fort had been heavily 
ploughed in the past, it was decided to trench along the headland of the Bessie Garth 
boundary, in the hope of finding Roman levels intact. This policy was worthwhile, as 
it gave a reasonably preserved section of a heavily metalled axial road (1), bordered 
on the west by a gully which perhaps ultimately connected with a stone drain found at 
(n) immediately behind the north rampart, through which it no doubt was carried ina 
culvert. 


Also behind the rampart at (m) was the burnt stone base of a massive oven, the © 
only one attested in the fort by structure rather than derived debris. 


Only two timber buildings existed in the front of the fort. One (g), close to the | 
west rampart, was already known from a fragment foundin 1976, It was shown to be 
23 ft. wide and up to 130 ft. long. It was probably divided into 8 or 9 compartments 
of equal size, with another one projecting to the east at its north end. An internal 
hearth and demolition pits containing much burnt daub were located. | 

The other building (j) was slightly wider at 28 ft., but its arrangement is almost | 
unknown, though it was noticeable that it had much less occupation debris than (g). ! 


; 


| 


Between (g) and the central road were several pits, including what appears to be | 
the stokehole and flue of a furnace underlying the boundary. No conclusive evidence | 
of purpose was found, though the intense heat used suggests an industrial process. 


Surprisingly the other building located in the north-east corner of the fort was 
built of stone (k). Its width was determined at its north end as just under 20 ft. over 
the walls, though it evidently had a projection to the west further south. This building 
was certainly secondary, as its clay floor sealed occupation material and the | 
foundation of its north wall cut through a pit. The footings of the building were | 
preserved in the headland north of Bessie Garth, but in the latter the structures had 
been almost completely robbed out. | 


A little work was done south of the lane to Grosmont in an attempt to determine 
the length of building (d). Unfortunately the plough had removed the Roman surface 
and much of the post-trenches. However, there was a slight hint of the south end of 
the building and its longitudinal division was tolerably well preserved. 


As usual at the site, finds were comparatively sparse though rather more had | 
survived in the occupation deposits under the headland than elsewhere. The pottery 
ranged from the purely Flavian to a sherd or two of black-burnished ware, but it | 
still does not allow a decision on whether the fort is Agricolan or earlier. A small | 
group of bronzes from building (g) is of some interest, since better preserved | 
parallels known from several sites are certainly from harness trappings. | 
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The 1980 work confirmed the impression gained in 1979 that the fort could never 
have housed a full auxiliary unit. Provisionally, the most likely solution seems to be 
that the garrison was part of a cohors quingenaria equitata, a unit with 6 centuries 
(probably of about 60 men each) and 4 turmae of 30 troopers each. 


Building (g) could have housed the 60 troopers of two turmae comfortably and 
buildings (d) and (h) could have accommodated two centuries if the praetorium -like 
building provided the quarters for the two centurions and their optiones. That would 
leave (j) as potential stabling for the troopers’ horses and any baggage animals. 
Alternatively, it might be possible to take (g) as stabling and (j)as a barracks, with 
the proximity of oven (m) to (j) then more readily explicable. However, the relative 
quantities of finds support the first interpretation. 


As for the stone building (k), there was no evidence of purpose, and though it 
was not primary, it is not known whether it succeeded an earlier timber building. 
The likely guess is that it was a workshop. The choice of stone might be explained 
as due toa risk of fire. Alternatively it may simply have been the first building put 
up in stone as part of a programme of total rebuilding, never completed because the 
fort was evacuated. 


It is hoped to have the final report ready for publication within the next year. 
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AN EARLY MEDIEVAL COMMUNITY NEAR APPLETON-LE-MOORS 
by Margaret Allison 


I would like to consider the history and development of three closely related 
areas located one mile north-east of Appleton-le-Moors, They will be artificially 
separated for the sake of clarity, but their histories overlap and are closely interwoven 
at different periods of time. They are as follows: 


I, Baschebi - a lost Domesday vill of one carucate 
2 Hamley Hagg - a modern farm of about 150 acres 
3. Hamley - anarea of 160 acres 


I shall concentrate mainly on tracing their medieval development and relating 
it to how they have evolved to the present day. These are tentative speculations in an 
area where there are clues and circumstantial evidence but no proof, lam therefore 
inviting the reader to consider a proposition, and it is to be hoped that the journey will 
be fruitful if the destination unsure. | 


Let us look briefly at the prehistory of the area, which shows that it has been 
occupied by man from earliest times. It was an attractive site for prehistoric man 
because it was dry, located ona flat plateau of thin light soil covering the limestone | 
rock, No trace of their huts or pottery has been found, but they have left behind a 
number of flint tools. Ina few acres of one field at Hamley there have been found 150 
scrapers and serrated saws as well asa large quantity of chippings. The concentration 
of domestic tools and chippings suggests a habitation site. They are mainly of Bronze 
Age type. The Appleton area was probably quite heavily settled by the Bronze Age 
people as is evidenced by the six or more round barrows left on Appleton Common, 
The flint is of the grey Wold type, indicating a trade with the Wold area, since flint 
does not occur naturally on the limestone hills. 


The earliest pottery that has been found was collected whilst field walking over | 
the Banks of Hamley Hage and consists of a few sherds of Romano-British calcite : 
eritted ware. Inowturn to the first area studied. 


I, BASCHEBI 


The first record of this area is the Domesday entry for the manor of Baschebi/ 
Baschesbi - one carucate in the Wapentake of Dic. Then in the 13th century there are 
very many references to a ‘Balscherby' or 'Balskerby'. In these spellings of the word 
the letter 'l' has been introduced and the letters 'ch' often become ‘k', indicating that 
they are pronounced with a hard 'k' sound. This spelling suggests that the vill may 
have been named from the nearby balk, a feature of the landscape now known as Birk 
Head (1). The ending of the word in ‘by’ implies a settlement of the Danish period. 


In 1979 a large number of medieval charters of St. Mary's Abbey, York, were | 
translated in detail for the first time by Mr. Barry Harrison, They were mainly | 
13th century in date and related to the open fields of Appleton-le-Moors; these have 
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implications for the elusive vill of Baschebi. It would seem that the vill had by the 13th 
century been largely, if not entirely, incorporated into the boundaries of Appleton. 

It may be that when St, Mary's Abbey was granted the Manor of Spaunton at Domesday, 
she set about reorganising the four vills of Spaunton, Appleton, Lastingham and 
Baschebi. In any case we only hear from Domesday on of three vills in the Manor of 
Spaunton - Spaunton, Appleton and Lastingham; Baschebi has disappeared. 


The three earliest charters (2) we have, dating from the 12th century, suggest 
that Balskerby may still have been functioning to some degree as a unit, They are 
as follows: 


a f.205 ...... Abbot Savary grants to Roger, son of Serlo, 2 bovates 
in Balskerby. c, 1147 - 1161 


24 f,178 ...... Abbot Clement grants to Richard, son of Serlo, one 
bovate in Balskerby. c. 1161 - 1184 


3. f,204 ...... Abbot Clement grants to William, son of Serlo, one 
bovate in Balskerby. c. 1161 - 1184 


In the first charter we have described a 2 bovate holding, which was probably 
the size of a typical villein farming unit on the light limestone land. Charters 2 and 
3 probably represent the division of this original holding. 


What the 13th century charters made possible was the reconstruction of the 
boundaries of the lost vill, By examining the following selection of St, Mary's 
charters with reference to Baschebi, with its many spelling variations, it was possible 
to propose a medieval map of the area. 


ot. Mary's Charters @) - see Map I 


f.186 ...... 3a. in Hungirhilflat from Bawerby Wendyng to road 
leading to Lastingham Church 


f£.188 ...... land in Ridding between Balskerby and Cattemereclif 


f.191 ...... 1 rood from Lastingham Road to the boundaries of 
Balskerby 


f,193 ...... 1 Broadrood of 24 perches from Balcheresbydale to 
Wendinghis 


f,195 ...... 1 rodebrayt on Hungerhill from the church road to 
Balscherby Wendyng 


f.196 ...... 1 acre at Balskerby towards the north at Lonswendinges 
(or Houswendinges ) opposite the two crosses 


f.198 ...... acres in the vill of Balskerby (c. 1242 - 4) 
{,200 ...... 1 perch at Balstherbiheved 


f.203 ...... 4 bovate in Balskerby 
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£,.359-...... 1 a. in Balesby called Partiikacre 
61 4a. in Balsebybank 
4a. in Balsebyhede (c. 1413) 


Folios 198 and 203 are especially of interest as they still describe Balskerby as 
a vill, We cannot be sure whether at this date it is still standing or simply the memory 
of it. Whichever is the case, this is its last mention as a separate vill. 


The proposed reconstruction of the medieval map (see Map I) is based largely on 
these references, and it is useful to compare it with Map II, which is a combination of 
the Tithe Award of 1849 and the first Ordnance Survey Map of 1856 (4). The present- 
day field names show some further slight variations in that Boastby is today called 
Bawsbies and Burke Head is now Birk Head. The Banks and Riding still retain their 
same names, 


Where exactly was the manor house and vill settlement? It is not yet located | 
and its early disappearance may make it very difficult to do so. The Danes, like the | 
Anglo-Saxons, 'were carpenters rather than masons ... they preferred to build in | 
timber, right up to the Conquest’ (5), It is thus necessary to look for post holes, not : 
stone foundations, and this in an area that has been ploughed for centuries and where : 
those fields not presently ploughed are fossilized rigg and furrow. Field walking in 
one of the Banks near Wensdale Lane, which had not been ploughed for 30 years, 
produced a scatter of about 80 medieval sherds. ‘Two of the other Banks also produced © 
some dozen sherds. (See Pottery Drawings ) (6), The two fields of the Bawsbies that 
were ploughed produced a few sherds along Howldale Lane. The rest of the Bawsbies | 
are pasture of fossilized rigg and furrow. Thus more field work is necessary, but 
tentatively one could suggest two possible sites: 


i's The top of the Banks along Wensdale Lane, where the most medieval pottery 
has been found. The location of Wensdale Lane down from the High Cross is 
an interesting one, It has always been a puzzle why the High Cross is sited 
where it is, along a featureless stretch of the road from Appleton to : 
Lastingham. A plausible explanation would be that it indicates the turning to 
Balscherby. 


i. Along Howldale Lane, at the foot of Boastby Head. 


A third possible site is the subject of the next section. 


Il HAMLEY HAGG | 


The area of Balscherby is farmed today as a single farm, Hamley Hage. This | 
farm may simply date from the break-up of the open fields of Appleton which occurred — 
in the early 18th century. There is no full Parliamentary enclosure act for Appleton 
but we know by a Will (7) that the area of Balscherby was still open fields in c. 1700, 
shared out amongst Appleton farmers. Furthermore, Hamley Hagg had no Common 
Right according to the 1908 Register of the Manor of Spaunton, which defined those 
ancient dwellings in the Manor entitled to exercise rights of common. 
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Proposed Map of Balscherby 
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However, Hamley Hagg does not appear to be a typical enclosure-type farm. 
It is not neatly sited along a straight ‘drawing board’ enclosure hedge, as is the 
neighbouring farm of Hamley (see Map II). Instead the farm is laid out in an irregular 
amorphous shape suggesting a development that has evolved over a long period, A 
deep hollow way leads up to the farm from Hamley Lane and continues from it down to 
Low Askew and Beckhouse, Green-glaze sherds have been found in the vicinity of the 
house, probably of 14th - 15th century date. These are some indications of the 
antiquity of the site. Howoldis it? Hamley Hagg is located on the boundary between 
the area of Bascherby and of a large tract of 160 acres known as Hamley, from which 
it obviously derives its name. 


The earliest written reference which I believe to refer to the site itself occurs 
in a 13th century Appleton charter of St. Mary's in which one of the witnesses is a 
John of Hamthwaite. This place~cum-family name is to recur many times later. 
The only place-name in the North Riding with 'ham' as its first element is the Hamley 
we are considering (8). It seems reasonable therefore to assume that the name 
Hamthwaite is local and associated with the 160 acre tract now known as Hamley. 


According to Ekwall, 'ham' is an Anglo-Saxon word and can mean an open 
place ina wood (9), Thwaite is an old Norse word meaning a clearing, often ina 
wood (10). Even today much of Hamley is wooded. It is certainly easy to imagine 
the medieval scene there, when much more of its steeply banked slopes must have been 
thickly wooded, whilst the flat plateau area in the centre would have been cleared for 
arable or grassland. 


Who then was John of Hamthwaite? Asa witness for St. Mary's he may have 
been connected in some way with the Abbey. In what way, and where was he living? 
These are questions giving rise to various speculations, Was he living at Hamley 
Hage? It is the only site in the area with some indications of antiquity. Since it is 
located on the boundaries of Balscherby, was it in fact on the site of the old vill or 
was it a subsequent development that sprang up as Balscherby declined? As we know 
from the Appleton charters the open fields of Balscherby were already part of 
Appleton and shared out amongst the Appleton farmers, John of Hamthwaite would 
have been clearing new land in a heavily wooded area. Might he also have been 
established there by the Abbey for some other reason, perhaps linked with their 
hunting in the area? Certainly the Hamthwaites were successful hunters as is 
evidenced by the many references to them in the next century when they were fined for 
their hunting offences in the Forest of Pickering (11). 


These 14th century references to the Hamthwaites are valuable for two 
reasons. Firstly, they relate the family closely to the Hamley area, Secondly, 
they indicate that the family is a prosperous one, with the necessary expertise and 
equipment to poach successfully on their border with the King’s Forest of Pickering 
(Cropton side); they were able to pay the high fines reserved for the wealthy classes. 
In fact they were fined on one occasion at the high level of £1.00, an amount reserved 
for the local lord or abbot. Since the Abbot of St. Mary's is the local lord of the 
Manor of Spaunton, one wonders whether the Hamthwaites were acting in some 
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capacity for the Abbot, especially when one considers that on one occasion they 
actually sent a deer they had caught on the Cropton side to the Abbot. One may 
speculate further that the area known as Hamley may be implicit in vague references 
to the Abbot's hunting inthe Manor. As is well known, some medieval abbots were 
keen hunting men, and some form of deer park within their territory was essential, 
not only for their pleasure but as one of the requisite status symbols of theage. The 
Abbot of St. Mary's was no exception and we have mention of an Abbot's Park some- 
where in the manor in 1433 (12), Hamley is a large tract of land following the river 
Seven with heavily wooded parts, most attractive to deer, and where they are still 
present today. The river Seven is the boundary between the Forest of Pickering and 
the Manor of Spaunton. 


A closer look at some of the specific references to the Hamthwaites (13) might 
be useful in showing how they fit in with the proposed Map I: 


1. 1331 - Thomas of Hamthwaite and many others at Hamclifbeck slew a 
hind and hare with bows and arrows. 


yi 1332 - Thomas Hampthwaite slew a hind in Hartoft and sent it to the 
Abbot of St. Mary's. He also slew many deer with others at 
Hamclifbek. 

3. 1336 - Thomas de Hamthwayt fined 7/6 for 5 pigs taken at Bechousenge 
in Cropton Meadow in fence month, 

4, 1336 - Thomas de Hampthwayte fined for poaching: £1.00,bail. 


The third reference helps to define the location of the Hamthwaites to the area, i.e. 
their pigs would not stray any great distance to Bekhousenge, and Hamley Hagg would 
be a reasonable base for them. This reference is also interesting as a rare one to 
the right of pannage being practised in the Manor of Spaunton. Pigs were not allowed 
to stray during the fence month, i.e. in June when the young deer were born and unable 
to run. The protection of the fawns extended not only to the woodlands but also to 
meadowland such as Beckhousenge (14), The full reference reveals that others with 
pigs straying are being fined as well. One might expect an odd pig to escape from a 
farm, but the fact that there were many pigs with different owners suggests that they 
were committing an offence in the misuse of their right of pannage. 


Unfortunately we have no further references to the Hamthwaites in the 15th or 
loth centuries, These would be most useful in showing how the medieval Hamthwaite 
might have evolved into the modern Hamley. It is possible that the change did occur 
in the 14th century at the time of the Black Death when a major shift from arable to 
pasture occurred in English agriculture. The second element in the place-name, 
the ‘ley’, means a clearing in a wood associated with pasturage (15). This would 
explain the land use of Hamley, which is the subject of the next section, But what 
happened to the Hamthwaites? A Thomas of Hamthwaite appears in York at the end 
of the 14th century as a well-to-do merchant. Did he leave the area permanently? 
The punishment for several serious offences against the King's Forest Law was to be 
outlawed. Perhaps Thomas of Hamthwaite was simply allowed to retire gracefully 
to York, especially if he were associated with St. Mary's Abbey there. 
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Til, HAMLEY 


The third area to be considered along with Balscherby and Hamley Hagg is the 
tract of land located to the east of them and knownas Hamley. It is a block of 160 
acres that was known, until it was enclosed in 1767, as 'Hamley Stinted Pasture’ (16). 
The earliest reference to it occurs obliquely in a grant to Keldholme Priory (c. 1150) 
of which there is a confirmation charter of King Johnin 1201, It reads as follows: 


".... from the gift of Ernald de Benefeld - land below the croft which 
was Durand's and Inthekil's; a croft to the South next to the spring and 
a croft to the North next to the river bank of Hamclif (and other lands 
in Cropton)" (17). 


Keldholme Priory held Beck House and land on the Cropton side along the Seven 
bordering on Hamley. ‘This very early form of 'Hamclif' refers to the steep bank or 
cliff that forms the Appleton side of the boundary with Cropton, We have already 
seen further evidence of this place-name in the references to Hamclifbek, where the 
Hamthwaites were caught hunting. The river Seven at this point must have been 
identified locally as Hamclifbek, at the place where it passes the steep bank of 
Hamclif. This phenomenon of a river assuming local names can also be seen in the 
Manor of Spaunton along its other river boundary, the Dove, where the river is known 
by different local names. Apart from these early references to Hamley we have 
unfortunately the same gap in its history - from the 15th to the 18th century - as with 
Hamley Hagg. It is not mentioned in any of the plentiful medieval material relating 
to the open fields of Appleton. This would seem to suggest that the land at Hamley 
was not being cultivated and would support the supposition that it was a mixture of 
open and wood pasture during this period, divided into beastgates, with each farmer 
from the village being allowed to graze so many sheep or cattle in the common 
pasture. 


Hamley would have been quite separate from Appleton Mill at this period. 
Appleton Mill had been established by the early middle ages and would have functioned 
simply as a mill, probably with a small paddock, Hamley Gate marked the extent of 
Hamley pasture, ending within a few hundred yards of Appleton Mill (see Map II). 

The wood north-east of Appleton Mill is called Tentall Wood, after one of the processes 
in the fulling of cloth, when Appleton Mill was functioning as a fulling as wellasa 
corn-mill in the late middle ages. The fields just north-east of the mill are called 
Tenterhill Banks and may have been where the cloths were stretched out, The place- 
name is a late Norman introduction. 


In 1767 when Hamley was enclosed, its 160 acres were divided into closes and 
allotted according to how many beastgates had been held in the stinted pasture. By 
about 1780 two farms had been carved out of the enclosure ~ Little Hamley of 10 
acres and Hamley Farm (or Low Hamley) of 50 acres. By the time of the Tithe 
Award of 1849 Appleton Mill had acquired 40 acres and Hamley Hagg was already a 
substantial farm of 133 acres, incorporating most of the old fields of Balscherby and 
30 acres of Hamley stinted pasture, 
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Sometime in the 1880's Little Hamley fell into decay and only its foundations are 
visible today. There has been considerable confusion in the 19th ~ 20th century 
property deeds as to the exact names of the three Hamley farms, although villagers 
have had no difficulty with Little Hamley, calling it 'Cut-throat' after a murder 
committed there in 1821, 


In 1962 Hamley Farm became part of Appleton Mill, which now farms all of 
Hamley Stinted Pasture as one holding, except for the small part belonging to Hamley 
Hage. Both Appleton Mill and Hamley Hagg are basically good grassland farms, with 
some arable, It is curious to note that both are continuing as unified holdings the two 
original areas with which we began - Hamley Hagg at Balscherby and Appleton Mill at 
Hamley Stinted Pasture. 


Conclusion 


The boundaries of the lost vill of Balscherby have now been defined to some 
extent, even though the exact site of the manor is not yet known. Equally with the 
vague references to Hamthwaite, it is possible to define its location more closely to 
the Hainiey area. Perhaps a clue to the better understanding of these areas may lie 
in the original wapentake divisions of pre-Conquest England. At this period 
Balscherby and one half of Appleton (including probably the Hamley area) belonged to 
the Wapentake of Dic (Pickering Lythe), whilst after the Conquest they are in Ryedale. 
Unfortunately it has not been possible to delineate the pre-~Conquest boundary of the 
two Wapentakes, It is of course odd to find a small village so divided, owing 
allegiance to two different wapentakes, and it may be that if it were possible to establish 
this dividing line it would help to clarify the post-Domesday boundaries, particularly 
of the vill of Balscherby. 
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POTTERY AND OTHER FINDS FROM BALSCHERBY AND HAMLEY 
by R.H. Hayes 


Field walking north-west of Hamley Hagg on both sides of Howldale Lane in 
1978-79 produced some 180 sherds and several dozen flints, also iron tools and a piece 
of lead, 


From the boundary on the north Wensdale or Wendings Lane, an enclosure lane 
(?), runs parallel with Howldale. The fields in between from north to south are called 
first 'Great Bank’ (1)*, No. 21 on the Tithe Map of 1849, In this field were found five 
rims, one possibly Romano-British (Illustration 2a); a flanged rim (Illustration 7), 
13th - 14th century; a rim of Grimstone type bowl, 17th century; two strap handles; 
a piece of thumbed handle to body sherd with light green mottled glaze; five post- 
medieval body sherds; a piece of lead, some nails anda scrap ofiron. In the field 
(2)* south of the above, divided on the Tithe Map into 'High and Low Banks’ at map 
reference 737892, several burnt stones covered an area of 5 ft. by 3 ft., not fully 
ascertained, but heavily burnt red for 2-3 in. down. There were no finds here, but 
to the north-east one medieval sherd, a heavy base 5in, diameter, and some flints. 
To the west of this field is a smaller square enclosure called ‘Shiner’ by the farmer, 
736894, This produced three eroded medieval rims (Illustrations 9 and 9a), a 
fragment of a jug rim, 14 body sherds (two glazed), a piece of iron and six flint 
chippings. 


Two fields further south, once called 'Great Bank' (3)* and ‘High and Low 
Banks’, now amalgamated into one, usually called ‘Banks’ (4)* by the farmer, produced 
few finds; a rim of a 16th century stone-ware bowl, scraps of glazed ware, a knife 
blade, and five flints. 


The field to the south (5)*, 'Bank' No. 80 on the Tithe Map, 738889, on the 
brow of the hill towards Wendings Lane produced over 80 sherds and several flints. 
These included Illustrations 1 and 2, certainly Romano-British, 4th century type 
cookpot rim with no internal groove; and a body sherd with groove of the same ware, 
which may not be from the same pot, though drawn as such, Illustrations 3 and 3a 
were rims of jugs or pitchers with pinched spout; Illustration 4 probably the same. 
There were two eroded round ribbed handles from jugs; a large base (Illustration 11); 
a base with finger-tip impressions (Illustration 12), all 13th - 14th century; also 
several dozen small body sherds, a few of them glazed; and about eight post- 
medieval sherds, including two pieces of Staffordshire slip-ware, and a brown~-glazed 
handle. There were very few medieval rims compared with the number of body 
sherds. Other finds were a knife blade; a piece of iron slag; another slag-like lump 
of doubtful origin; and 30 pieces of flint, including a crude plano-convex piece. 


The narrow strip of cultivated land east of Howldale Lane (7)*, 739892, was 
thought to be the possible site of dwellings. The north end turns north-west on the 
bounday bank up to Birk Head (Bawsby Head in the 19th century, an obvious 


* Field numbers refer to Map 2 in the preceding article. 
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corruption of Balscherby). A very mixed bag of sherds of various periods up to the 
20th century were found. Four trial holes produced no finds above a layer of lime, 
charcoal and burnt material some 8 in. down. Sherds found on the ploughed surface 
included several green-glazed body sherds; the base of a Cistercian tankard 

(illus. 8),. and several pieces of similar ware; the thick base of a brown-glazed jug 
in stoneware of the 17-18th century. Other finds were iron-slag, the rim ofa 
kale-pot or cauldron, some bones and about a dozen flints. 


'Birk' or 'Bawsby Head’ (8), a prominent nab overlooking Low Askew, and 
recently ploughed for the first time since 1947, showed remains of rigg and furrow, 
but no signs could be detected of the earthworks or mounds suggested by the R.A.F. 
aerial photograph of 1945. Only a few flints were found in this field. 


Fields to the north of Hamley Hagg Farm are mainly pasture. Ponds remain, 
and the circle shown on Mr, A.L. Pacitto's aerial photograph may be an old pond. 
Rigg and furrow survive, curving to Howldale Lane on the north-west side, 


SUMMARY 


Flints, even more abundant towards Low Hamley, point to activity at an early 
period on the ridges. By Roman times cultivated fields had been cleared, and pottery 
carried on to them with the manure. Appleton village produced a coin of Gordian iil, 
238-44 A.D., anda burial of late 4th century date was found on the Spaunton boundary, 
not far from the aisled farmhouse excavated in 1964-5, 


| No certain Anglo-Saxon pottery was found, though Balscherby seems to have 
been a vill at this time. This is the case of almost all supposed Saxon villages; indeed 
the puzzle is a national one. Pre-Conquest times seem to have been one of history's 
‘low pottery’ periods. As inall the other villages, 13-14th century pottery is abundant, 
but there were fewer sherds from the 15-17th century. By early post-Conquest times, 
Balscherby appears to have been merged with Appleton and Spaunton, though it is still 
mentioned in documents and charters as late as the 15th century. 


Pottery 


1&2. Rim and neck sherd of Romano-British jar, 5in, diam., hard dark grey eroded 
gritty ware, early 4th century, c.f. Langton, 112-4, fig. 27. From Bank Field (5). 


2a. Rim of large jar with out-bent profile, black-fumed pitted ware. Common on 
Romano-British sites, also at Levisham Moor, Costa Beck, etc., a survival from the 
Iron Age. From Great Bank (1). 


3, 3a & 4. Rims of jugs or pitchers. No. 3, 9 in. diam., unglazed buff, 12-13th 
century. No, 3a, 3 in, diam., thin smooth red-brown ware. No. 4, trace of green 
glaze. From Bank Field (5). 


5. Rim of bowl (?), 9in. diam. , orange-buff, poor green-brown glaze, From 


Bank Field (5). 
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6. Roll rim, 7-8 in, diam., hard orange ware, late medieval. 
6a. Rim and pinched spout of pitcher, 13-14th century. From Bank Field (5). 


7. Rim of large pan or cook-pot, 8 in, diam., buff pink coarse pimply ware, early 
14th century, S.M. type 45, From Great Banks (1). 


8. Base and side of tankard, Cistercian ware, thick, brown treacly lead glaze on 
metallic brown body, red core, 16th century. From east of Howldale Lane (7). 


8a. Small fragment of footring of cup in the same ware as No, 8, Found by 
Mrs. Ramsey. North-west of Wendings Lane. 


9, Everted rim of cook-pot, 8-9 in. diam., dirty brown, akin toS.M type 42/4. 
From Great Bank (1). 


10, Flanged rim of jug (?), 3 in. diam., smooth orange ware, 14th century (7), 
c.f. Hungate, York, fig. 23, no. 3. 


11, Heavy base, tile-pink, internal yellow glaze, probably late or post-medieval. 
From Great Bank (1). 


12. Base with finger-tip impression widely spaced, 13th century, S.M. type jug 
2/2 (7). 


Other pottery, not illustrated, includes a piece of a Bellamine jug, 17th century, 
and very eroded base fragment, orange with abundant calcite grit, probably early, 
and two other fragments of fingered bases. 


Metal 


Two iron knife blades, probably medieval, From High Bank (2), and Bank Field (). 
Piece of lead, 24 x 14 x4 in, From east of Howldale Lane (7). 
Square nail, 3 in. long, and several others, rim of an iron kale pot, From east of 
Howldale Lane (7). 
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SCARBOROUGH'S FIRST TOWN WALL 
by T. Pearson 


Medieval Scarborough was defended by nature on the north and east, but on the 
south (where a shallow, boulder clay slope overlooked the South Bay) and west the town 
had to provide its own protection. The western line of defence, facing inland, did not 
remain static. It moved in the 13th century to accommodate the New Borough in the 
defended circuit, It is the purpose of this paper to examine what is known about the 
first defences of Scarborough enclosing the area known as the Old Borough, 


It is uncertain when the first town wall was constructed. Our earliest 
documentary reference to the wall of the Old Borough occurs some 50 years after the 
construction of the more westerly defences of the New Borough, which should have 
rendered the old wall obsolete as a defensive barrier. In 12 83/4 the Dominican friars 
petitioned the bailiffs of Scarborough for permis sion to remove part of the western 
perimeter of the old town wall, probably to provide stone for building purposes. 
Permission was refused because the wall had proved an obstacle to the enemies of 
King John and later of Henry III when they had approached the town seeking to gain 
entry to besiege the castle, The wall was described as being old and partially decayed, 
but the defences around the New Borough, begun over 50 years earlier in 1225, still 
only comprised a ditch with no wall behind it (1). The grants of murage to provide for 
the defence of the town, which began in 1225, were clearly not sufficient to provide 
a proper defence for the New Borough, even at the expense of letting the defences of 
the Old Borough decay. 


During the 14th century the wall of the old town became obsolete as a defence, 
because the burgesses allowed houses to be built right up to it and the stone to be 
quarried away. 


In 1303 John de Picford, who held land in the vicinity of Friarage, was given 
permission by the king to repair, and then build houses upon, a 200 ft. length of the 
old town wall which adjoined his own piece of land (2). In this instance the fabric of 
the wall became incorporated into new buildings, but other portions of the wall 
disappeared totally. In 1312 it was reported to the king that two portions of the wall 
had been destroyed. Robert Uctred, who also owned land in the Friarage area, had 
caused a hundred feet of the wall to be removed along the length of his house and a 
30 ft, length of wall had been destroyed by William Nessigwye, who owned a property 
nearby (3). The stone from the demolition of the wall was probably re-used or sold. 
In 1361 tool-dressed stone for the repair of the Castle barbican was bought in the town 
of Scarborough (4). 


The first reference to defences overlooking the South Bay comes in 1275 when 
an inquisition was made conce ming the issues of new houses built between the quay 
and the town wall (5), In 1312 the Sandgate is mentioned in an inquisition. This was 
the gate through the wall on to the sands and probably refers to the present day West 
Sandgate rather than East Sandgate. Encroachments on to the town wall are also 
mentioned in the same document, and it is clear that the southern wall was suffering 
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the same fate as the western wall (6). In 1377 leave was granted to the Abbot and 
Convent of Fountains Abbey to encroach on the town wall near to the Sandgate and to 
build a house with a chimney once the wall was removed (7). By the end of the 14th 
century this wall had been totally destroyed in several places. Robert de Rillington 
held land in 1392 on the cliff top near Fleshergate (now Globe Street) ‘where formerly 
was the wall of the Old Borough’ (8). John Kauntyrbery was granted a plot of land 
near the Sandgate in 1396 'on which used to stand the old wall of Scardburgh' (9). 


By the end of the 14th century most of the old wall in the lower town had been 
removed or incorporated into new buildings. Further up the hill, in the vicinity of 
Auborough Gate, urban development had hardly begun, much of the land still being 
described as vacant in the 14th century. 


In 1366 the bailiffs granted to Peter Hanson an area of waste land just within 
the town wall and adjoining Auborough Gate, to build a forge (10). In the same 
vicinity, in 1393, the bailiffs granted to Adam de Bamburgh waste land called ‘the 
ditch of the old borough', near to Auborough Gate (11), The old wall and ditch were 
therefore still visible in this part of the town in the late 14th century and were 
influencing the disposition of properties on the town waste. However, archaeological 
work in the vicinity of Auborough Gate has shown that eventually the old town ditch 
was deliberately filled and the wall robbed out to the bottom two courses, which 
disappeared under a layer of burnt clay from the pottery-making industry (12). 


The so-called Elizabethan plan of Scarborough (13) shows nothing of the 
western or southern defences around the Old Borough, though there may have been 
several fragments of the old wall still recognizable, In 1522 Robert Skyrley left 
to the Franciscans then dwelling in the area of present day Friarage 'the kitchen and 
the garth that is by their house... up to the town wall’ (14). In 1625 Thomas Hirde 
sold to William Barton a house and garth in Hellgate abutting on the town wall (15), 
probably the same property in Hellgate which seven years later William Barton sold 
to John Atkinson, when it was described as abutting on the town wall on the north and 
the sands on the south (16), It is impossible to be certain that these fragments of 
town wall were indeed surviving fragments of the first town wall. 


Documentary and archaeological evidence combine to indicate the nature of 
the defences. The existence of a town ditch is only mentioned in the undeveloped 
area around Auborough Gate where the ditch of the old town is mentioned in 1393 (17) 
and waste land in a place called Aldburghdyke in 1383 (18) and 1414 (19). In the 
lower town the ditch would have quickly disappeared during suburban development. 
However, what may have been the ditch of the old borough was encountered in 
sewer-laying operations at the western end of St. Sepulchre Street in 1847 (20). The 
ditch was described as 35 ft. broad at the surface and 18 ft. deep, and filled with 
stratified debris. 


A partial ditch section was encountered in an excavation at the rear of 
St. Peter's Church in 1968 where the depth was found to be about 13 ft. (21). A 
section of a wallwas also obtained at this point, where it was found to be one metre 
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wide and formed of random sandstone blocks. No berm was provided and the wall had 
been built so close to the edge of the ditch that some slippage of the wall had occurred 
into it, The wall was so poorly constructed that it may have been a property boundary 
without any defensive role at this point. 


The wall was pierced by Auborough Gate which commanded the main road into 
the town to the castle. It was described by Leland about 1540 as being ‘very base’. 
Two bastions 12 ft. in diameter we re found, one on each side of Auborough Street, 
in 1806 during road widening operations (22), It is not known when the gate 
disappeared. Documentary evidence indicates that a road ran beside the wall. An 
undated grant by the bailiffs to John de Swathorp mentions ‘a road under the wall of the 
old borough’ (23) and in 1366 a plot of land 14 ft. wide separated the "King's Way" 
from the town wall (24). 


Where the wall overlooked the South Bay there was no need for a ditch and it is 
almost certain that the wall utilised the cliff in some way, either running along the 
top or terraced into the cliff face. Part at least of this perimeter may at some time 
have been provided with a wooden palisade defence, as is suggested by the street name 
of Palace Hill (25), It is only in the vicinity of the Sandgate that there is much 
documentary evidence for a stone wall and it may be that some at least of the southern 
perimeter was provided with less substantial defences. What may have been the 
remains of the gatehouse through the wall were encountered in excavations in 1976 (26). 


The course of the landward defences around the Old Borough is not known for 
certain, Documentary evidence indicates that it went south from Auborough Gate, 
passing to the west of Friarage and close to the Dominican friary in Queen Street 
(27). Hinderwell wrote that houses in Auborough Street and Cross Street were built 
upon the foundations of the wall which terminated at Bland's Cliff (28); this line was 
accepted by Baker (29) and the Victoria County History G0), and Rutter (31) shows 
the wall following this course. However, this line is not supported by any 
archaeological evidence, and the discovery of a ditch in excavations at St. Peter's 
Church in 1968 has led to a more easterly line being suggested from Auborough Gate 
to Leading Post Street (32). A third line between these two is also possible, since it 
was claimed that an excavation at the bottom of Bland’s Cliff in 1975 encountered the 
western end of the quay where it had abutted on the town ditch 33). 


Hinderwell suggested that the town wall then turned east along the south side 
of Merchants Row to the foot of the Castle Dykes (34), and this line is supported by 
Farmer who shows it running along the top of the boulder clay slope (35), though 
Rutter shows the wall terminating at West Sandgate (6). 


It is generally accepted that the construction of the castle in 1135 by 
William le Gros fostered the growth of a mercantile community at Scarborough 
where previously there had been only a fishing village. The construction of a town 
wall at the same time would have attracted merchants and artisans to the town, 

On the other hand, it seems unlikely that during the troubles of Stephen's reign 
William le Gros had either the finance or the desire to build a half-mile circuit 
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of wall below his castle when there was little evidence of commercial life worth 
protecting. 


By the 1160's such commercial life certainly existed, At this time Henry II 
took the castle into royal hands and granted a charter to the borough. At the same 
time the king may have provided for the physical security of the town by building the 
first town wall, encouraging the town's future growth and prosperity. 
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A SERIES OF RIMS FROM STAXTON 
by P.G, Farmer 
INTRODUCTION 


During the laying of a water main between Staxton and Flixton in April 197 6, 
seventy sherds of coarse ware pottery were discovered. The writer is grateful to 
the Yorkshire Water Authority employees for recovery of the material and notification 
of the site. 


The site lies on the north side of the Staxton-Flixton road (TA 026 794), 300 
metres to the east of the roundabout, at the edge of the footpath and just before the 
bend. The sherds were located within the top 0.5 m., ina layer of burnt soil and 
peat ash extending some 3 to 3,5 m. along the trench edge. 


Although not ‘wasters’ in the normal sense, none of the sherds showed any 
sions of use and all of the breaks were remarkably clean, indicating wastage from a 
kiln site. The deposit was close to the surface owing to recent road re-alignment 
and associated landscaping of the banks. Much of the pottery is of a very 
fragmentary nature, but, in view of the medieval pottery industry in the area (1) 
and the six rims and one complete profile recovered, the material forms an 
interesting and important group. 


THE POTTERY: see illustration Nos. 1 - VII Rims 


I Diam. 22 cm. Rectangular-sectioned, flat-topped, upright rim in hard, 
pinkish, well-fired fabric, very gritty with sand and chalk inclusions. 


II Diam. 21 cm. Small, rounded rim, probably from a shallow bowl, in 
hard, dark grey, evenly fired, sandy fabric with a small quantity of chalk 
inclusions, harder and coarser than the normal Staxton ware fabrics (2). 


III Diam, 16cm. Upright, rectangular rim with rounded outer edge, in pinkish 
buff fabric with dark grey softer core, unevenly fired with sand and small 
gravel inclusions. Probably belongs to a small cookpot, without a lid-seating. 


IV Diam. 23 cm, Rectangular rim with slightly rounded top and outer edge, 
in medium hard, rather soapy fabric, grey buff in colour with a pale buff 
core containing sand inclusions. Part of a shallow, broad-based cookpot. 


V Diam, 28 cm, A complete profile of a shallow, broad, sagging-based 
cookpot in a fabric almost identical to that of No. IV. The rectangular 
slightly rounded elongated-rim is of thin section with a slight internal bead, 
and the base angle is well-formed and sharp, showing the signs of knife 
trimming. 

Vi Diam. 32 cm, Rim fragment similar in form and fabric to No. V and belonging 

to a similar vessel, The pot body is slightly thicker and the internal bead is 
flatter and less well-formed. This is the only fragment from the group to 
possess a rim-top decoration. It consists of a series of shallow, irregularly 
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spaced finger impressions, in some cases positioned so close to the edge as 
to distort the rim. 


Vil Diam. 25 cm. Rectangular, upright rim with irregular outside edge and 
slight lid-seating, in hard, well-fired, buff grey, thick, sandy fabric with 
minute quantities of chalk inclusions. Typical Staxton ware fabric (2). 

An interesting feature, previously infrequently recorded (2) from the area 
is the row of thumb impressions on the near-vertical neck, just beneath 
the rim, 


In view of the narrow section, 0.7 m., and the fragmentary nature of the wall 
and base sherds, it would be unwise to draw conclusions from these, and as the extent 
of the deposit is unknown, statistical analysis would be of little value, It is, however, 
worth noting that no fabrics other than those of the described rims were present, 


DISCUSSION 


This is clearly not a contemporary group from one kiln and, apart from No, Vil 
the fabric is not typical of the Staxton kilns. Similar fabrics to Nos. IV, V and VI 
occurred at Staxton Hospital and Flixton (2), and have been found on various sites in 
Scarborough (3). In form, the rims seem to be earlier than the main Staxton and 
Potter Brompton series of the late 13th and 14th centuries (2), with the exception of 
No. VIL, which is probably late 14th century and the latest rim from the site. 


Nos, IV, Vand VI form a convenient group and belong in form to Staxton ware 
Type III, ClassI cookpots (2); but they do not possess the usual lid-seatings. A 
similar vessel with a lid-seating was recovered from a late 12th century pit at 
Filey (4). Fragments of vessels without lid-seatings but ina softer, darker fabric 
occurred in Scarborough on the site of St. Thomas's Hospital, North Street, from 
the pre-1180 phase (5) and in the 1976 Eastborough excavations beneath the 1135 
town gate (6), It seems that Staxton ware Type III developed from this form and from 
the Scarborough coarse ware series (7), This type of vessel with rim-top 
decoration is a 10th century form. 


No. I represents one of the basic rim forms from which the later Staxton ware 
cookpots with lid-seatings developed, At Snainton (8) and Scarborough (7) this form 
and fabric supersede the flanged and beaded rim of the 10th and 11th centuries, 
Similarly, No. II seems to pre-date the main Staxton series, No. III is probably 
from a small cookpot similar to the Staxton ware Type V series (2) and is probably 
of mid-13th century date. However, this form in the Scarborough series extends 
back to the 10th century and is uncommon after mid-13th century (3). 


In view of the likelihood that this is kiln waste material, the importance of 
the coarse ware industry to the area and the lack of early kilns, it is hoped that 
further work will be carried out in the adjacent field, which lies near a stream 
beside an important medieval and earlier routeway, 
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POTTERY FROM STAXTON 
Flixton road 1976 
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150 YEARS OF THE ROTUNDA MUSEUM 
by Rosalind Palmer 


1979 is a special year for the Rotunda Museum, because this year it is 
celebrating its 150th birthday. On 3lst August, 1829,the Rotunda, one of the earliest 
purpose-built museums in the country, opened its doors to the public. During that 
first year over 1,500 people visited the museum's collections, 


The idea to form a museum had been proposed a few years earlier, when a group 
of informed gentlemen met for a private conference with William Smith at John Dunn's 
house, Interest in the scheme waned. Societies to further scientific advancement 
were formed at York, Hull and Whitby, with much of their material coming from the 
Scarborough area, The discovery of Kirkdale bone cave and the sale of the most 
valuable collection of organised fossils to the Hull Society finally roused Scarborians to 
found the Scarborough Philosophical Society in 1827. In 1828 Thomas Duesbury 
presented to the society the large collection of geological specimens and antiquities of 
his uncle, Thomas Hinderwell. In return, the society pledged to ‘erect a building of 
such magnitude and character, as might comprise the whole of their collection in one 
room, to hold meetings at which scientific communications will be received and to 
establish a library’. 


A building consisting of a simple, domed column, had originally been suggested 
by William Smith, 'the Father of English Geology’, It would enable the exhibition of 
‘the stratification of the rocks of Great Britain in one simple and intelligible form .... 
by placing the fossils on sloping shelves according to their stratigraphical order, the 
study of the once intricate science of geology would be reduced to the greatest degree 
of simplicity’. The geological section of the Yorkshire Coast still to be seen in the 
Upper Gallery at the Rotunda is that of John Phillips, William Smith's nephew. 


Mr. Sharpe of York was the architect chosen for the project. Early in 1828 
tenders were invited for the construction of the museum and the minimum tender of 
£1,060 was accepted. Total expenditure, including furniture and fittings, reached 
£1,836. 7s. lld. It included: 


Messrs, Thompson & Crosby - Masons £693. 
Mr, John Ellison - Plasterer (York) £80 
Mr. Ambrose Gibson - Glazier Le fa ae Od. 
Mr. Staveley & Mr. Taylor - Carpenters £255 
Mr. John Woodall - Painter £5 
Mr, Dale - Ironmonger £17, 2s, Od, 
Architect £20 
Architect's Clerk - Mr, Story £5 


The stone, Hackness Stone, was given by Sir John Johnstone, the first President of the 
Society, The foundation stone was laid on 12th March, 1828 and seventeen months 
later this temple of curiosities opened its doors. 


The money to build the museum was raised by public benefactors, many of 
whom were allowed free admission to the museum. Running expenses were to be met 
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by admission charges. In 1829 the following fees were collected: 


single 1s. Od season ticket per person 5s. Od 
child (under 14 years) 6d monthly ticket per family 5s. Od 
monthly per person 2s. 6d quarter year per family 10s. 6d 


These admission charges fluctuated, reflecting the society's financial situation. It is 
interesting to note that in 1870 when the Society's deficit stood at £210, the Committee 
decided to reduce the charge from 6d to 3d (Saturday afternoons cost ld fee), with the 
result that the number of visitors substantially increased and by 1877 the deficit had 
almost disappeared. 


These first visitors would study local antiquities and natural history specimens, 
In 1829 the collections consisted of: 


Geology donated by Mr. Duesbury and Mr. Williamson 
Mineralogy donated by Mr. Duesbury and Dr. Murray 
Entomology ) 


Conchology ) donated by Mr. Williamson 


Zoology donated by Sir J. V.B. Johnstone 

Coins donated by Mr. Duesbury, Mr. G. Mennell, Miss H. Tates 

Library donated by Sir J. V.B. Johnstone, Mr. Woodall, Royal 
Society of Edinburgh 

Antiquities donated by Mr. Duesbury 


Mr. Williamson was the first keeper of the museum at a salary of £30 perannum. He 
already had a thorough knowledge of geology and the district. The society sent him 

on a short course to study the technique of taxidermy under the Curator of the Society 
of Natural History at Manchester, On his return to Scarborough, between January and 
May, he prepared 240 specimens for display. 


The collections rapidly expanded and their scope widened. The visitor could 
feast his eyes on the wonders of far-off lands, brought home by local sea-captains. 
Between 1830 and 1847, Captains Heckler, Baker, Mann, Batty, Eccles, Smith, 
Stockdale, Headley, Fowler, Kirton and Taylor presented objects from New South 
Wales, New Guinea, Quebec, South Africa, Patagonia (Chile), Mauritius, South Sea 
Islands, and Tasmania. 


By the 1850's the simple column was so overcrowded that two wings were added. 
They were completed in 1861, Over twenty years later the west wing was further 
enlarged to form the library and meetings room, 


The society launched itself enthusiastically into studying every aspect of the 
local environment. In 1855 the society bought a coble for £7 and for four years 
stocked an aquarium with marine life collected by the members. The coble was 
resold a few years later for £2 but the aquarium continued as a chief source of interest 
for twenty years. Meteorological records were kept by the society between 1831 and 
1863. The measurements were taken at the museum, but in 1864 all the instruments 
were removed to Mr. Theakston's and the printing of the records in the society's 


reports discontinued. 
met es 


Members’ interest in the study of the ‘remains of ancient Britons’ is 
apparent from the beginning. During these early years barrow-opening was a 
pastime indulged in by country gentlemen and farmers - some in the spirit of 
scientific investigation, others simply as treasure-hunters. The society and the 
museum benefited from the excavations of many able men - William Travis, John 
Tissiman, J.H. Harland and Lord Londesborough, 


The opening of the famous Gristhorpe barrow in 1834 set a high standard. 
It revealed an oak trunk coffin containing the skeleton of a primitive man, in good 
state of preservation, The bones were removed to the surgery of Dr. Weddell 
where they were boiled in a large wash-house copper in a thin solution of glue for 
several hours. After removing them, they were exposed to the air for a few 
days to harden. The operation was a success, as afterwards the society 
members were able to articulate the bones without any difficulty. | Mr. Williamson's 
son, at the age of seventeen, published a report of the findings immediately. 
The skelton and grave goods were placed on display inside the museum; the 
coffin was unfortunately left outside. In 1853, when the Committee noticed it had 
badly decayed, it too was brought inside to join Gristhorpe Man, where it has 
since remained on display, except for the World War I years, when it, together 
with the Great Auk's Egg, was taken to York for safety. 


In the same year the Scarborough Philosophical Society amalgamated with 
the smaller Archaeological Society to become the Scarborough Philosophical and 
Archaeological Society. A sub-committee for archaeology was formed and 
continued to function until 1890, In 1853 Albert Denison, Lord Londesborough, 
was President of the Archaeological Society. He supervised several excavations 
and field operations in the Parishes of Seamer, Irton, East Ayton, Ebberston and 
Willerby. 


Meetings were held at the museum on the second Friday of each month, 
though these were not always well attended. Public lectures by famous 
geologists and University Professors were organised by the society and held at the 
Mechanics’ Institute, the Old Town Hall and the Circus. In 1881 the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science visited the museum and were invited 
by members of the S.P.A.S. to a ‘substantial repast’ at the aquarium. 


In 1889 the present Scarborough Field Naturalists' Society was founded. 
They held their meetings fortnightly at the museum and became affiliated to the 
society in 1893. Close co-operation with the museum resulted in the donation of 
many interesting collections of natural history. Many of these were handed over 
to Wood End Museum of Natural History, which opened in 1951, 


The society experienced serious cash-flow problems throughout its 
existence. Museum management had not always been efficient. By the turn of 
the century, the society was having difficulty in meeting the cost of maintenance 
of the building and the collections. It was decided to open on Sundays as an 
extra attraction, which although it caused considerable internal turmoil with a 
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spirited exchange of letters between the clergy and the committee, did little to 
improve the society's situation. Fund-raising activities were organised, such as 
the Bazaar held at the Grand Hotel in 1906, and a scheme to build an arcade of 
shops around the Rotunda was proposed. But the financial situation did not 
improve. In 1925 nearly one hundred years after the opening of the museum the 
society recommended a transfer to the Corporation ‘if and when the need arises’. 
No society reports appear to have been published after 1926 and in 1937 the 
museum and the collections were handed over to the Corporation. 


As a Local Authority Museum, the tradition of excavation and field-work is 
maintained. The Scarborough and District Archaeological Society (now the 
Scarborough Archaeological and Historical Society) was re-established in»1948 and 
the close co-operation with the museum continues. It is impossible to list all 
the excavations undertaken during the past 150 years, but the work, of both local 
and national significance, has greatly increased knowledge of life in Scarborough 
and its hinterland since the emergence of man and has established the Rotunda as 
an important museum of archaeology. 


Information compiled from the Reports of the Scarborough Philosophical and 
Archaeological Society 1829 - 1926: 
also from private correspondence and documents of the members, now 
part of the museum's local history archive. 
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OBITUARY: ROWLAND S. CLOSE OF KILDALE 


The death at the age of 70 of Rowland Close deprived the Society of one of 
its best friends. At his funeral on the 28th November, 1978 the Vicar of Ingleby 
Greenhow paid tribute to him, saying "We have come to pay our last respects to a 
remarkable man who, had he been given the opportunity of a college education, 
would have been a notable archaeologist". 


Rowland spent over 40 years in remote Baysdale, described by Leland in 
the 16th century as 'the loneliest valley we have met within our wanderings’. He 
worked on the estate of Lord Boyne with his brothers on the four farms in the dale, 
Early in life he could turn his hand to most tasks and the little stone bridge over 
the Hograh was one of his first achievements. He took a keen interest in the 
history of the district and collécted numerous artifacts - flints, metal and pottery. 
Later he displayed them in a little museum when he removed to Kildale in the 
1960's, where many students have had the benefit of his knowledge and admired his 
drawings. 


I first met Rowland in 1955 when I took S.V. Morris to see the urn he 
found and restored from Stony Rigg. For the next 23 years he joined our small 
eroup on excavations and we helped him with his sites and with photography. At 
that time some members of the Scarborough Society were exploring the Ryedale 
Windypits. Rowland was adept at this muddy and sometimes dangerous work and 
his Tilly Lamp was brought into use to illuminate the sites. As late as 1974-75 
he dug in the entrance of one of the pits, finding a Roman bronze phalera, a key 
and a bone comb, In 1956-58 he trenched the Burton Howes on one of the highest 
ridges of the moors. They had already been robbed but he obtained useful 
evidence of their turf construction and later we dug a section in the largest for 
Professor G,W. Dimbleby, who demonstrated, with the pollen analysis from this 
and other sites on Great Ayton Moor, the fact that the North Yorkshire Moors 
were afforested in the Bronze Age. 


Rowland spent several days each year from 1958 to 1964 with members of 
the Society on Levisham Moor. He was the first to notice the concentric ditches 
round the iron-worker's hut there and later excavated the post holes and was one 
of the three left to open up the central hearth, which turned out to be one of the 
first Iron Age bloomeries to be dug in England. 


His most notable excavations were in or near Kildale, where he found 
several Romano-British hut sites and dug a barrow destroyed by the forestry 
workers which contained a fine beaker (which he restored from 80 small sherds) 
and a secondary Iron Age cremation urn. 


He also excavated, almost single-handed, a group of five Iron Age huts on 
Percy Rigg, finding pottery and querns of this period. These were the first 
dwelling sites fully dug on the North Yorkshire Moors. This led the Teesside 
Group to find and excavate several more on Roxby Low Moor, 
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He also spent many hours digging out the foundations of the medieval Kildale 
Manor House of the de Percys. This produced evidence of several periods and 
finds of great interest including chain-mail, buckles, carved stones and a large 
quantity of pottery which he was engaged an drawing recently. 


The result of his life's work was to put Kildale on the archaeological map, 
with finds ranging from the neolithic to the late medieval period. | He worked on 
the Turton estate in his later years and helped to restore several farms and 
buildings. His drystone walling was a model of workmanship and he was a skilful 
stone~mason, as memorial stones in Kildale church testify. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL INDEX FOR NORTH-EAST YORKSHIRE 1978-80 


To enable this annual gazetteer to be as complete and up-to-date as possible 
brief accounts of excavations, fieldwork and the discovery of chance finds should be 
forwarded without delay to the Editor of the Index, Mr. D. Smith, Ryedale Folk 
Museum, Hutton-le-Hole, York. YO6 6UA. The Editors wish to thank all the 
contributors to the present Index. 


The entries are arranged under the name of the civil parish in which they occur 
and the parishes are listed alphabetically. 


AISLABY (PICKERING), NY 


WYTHE SIKE FARM Centred at SE 775840 


On the near-level ground midway between Wythe Sike Farm and High Costa 
Mill a series of contiguous sub-rectangular cropmark enclosures, possibly ancient 
fields, is visible on air photographs taken on separate occasions by Mr, A.L. Pacitto 
and by Mr. D.N, Riley (991/25 dated 18. 7. 76). 


APPLETON-LE-MOORS, NY 
LOW HAMLEY SE 74308845 


Half of a bronze key was picked up from the surface of a ploughed field just 
north of Low Hamley by Mr. R. Butler in April 1979. The bow is missing but the 
hollow shank and catch are in good condition. Mr. Adrian Havercroft of the 
Verulamium Museum thinks it may be of late 14th century date (cf. London Museum 
Medieval Catalogue, 1967, Fig, 42, VI). Reported by Mr. R.H. Hayes. 


BRANSDALE, NY 
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ELM HOUSE SE 618956 


A silted-up mill pond north of Elm House and several millstones in front of the 
house indicate the site of a water mill here. Mr. R.H. Hayes, who reports the site, 
suggests that the mill may have been working from the 17th/18th century to the late 
19th century. One of the millstones, with slots for metal clamps, is 23 - 24 inches 
in diameter and 6 inches thick, and other worn examples are of similar diameter. 

In about 1950 Mr, Alan Precious saw a millstone dated 1790 in a small beck nearby. 


Half of a broken rough-out quern, approximately 10 - 12 inches in diameter and 
6 - 7 inches thick, probably of Crinoid Grit, was noted on a wall to the north, 


BROTTON, CLEVELAND 
COUNCIL PLAYING FIELD NZ 692198 


Mr. S.K. Chapman reports on the continued excavation of this medieval site 
(see Transactions, No, 21 (1978) 30). 


The full extent of the building's east wall, reduced to scattered remains of the 
stone foundation, was revealed by the excavation of two trenches, Three post-holes 
running north to south were noted in the clay floor and, as before, areas of cobble- 
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stones were found outside the north and south walls. Extending from the south-east 
corner of the building in a north-easterly direction was a paved way, one piece of which 
was half of a rectangular pivot stone. Nearby was a squarish stone with several 
sharpening slots. Pottery was generally of 13th/15th century date, with the earlier 
sherds coming from the southern cobbled area. 


A section at the south-west corner of the building revealed more of the cobble- 
stone infilled drain running east to west across the yard at south of the building. Two 
postholes were found in the clay level near this drain. 


The final section along the north front of the building uncovered more of the 
cobblestone path fanning north-east from the north-west corner of the building. 
Nearby were pieces of rim from a green glazed platter approximately 330 mm diameter, 
Above this 14th/15th century level the section contained infill of burnt clay and stone 
rubble from the interior of the building, including a pivot stone. The infill had been 
topped by a layer of sandstone slabs in the 19th century to level off the area for the 
present ground level. 


This was the last season for this site and a report will be issued later. 


COLD KIRBY, NY 
DIALSTONE HOUSE SE 518841 


A rather worn silver penny of Edward I (1272 - 1307) has been found close to 
the Hambleton Drove Road near Dialstone House by Mr. R.J. Jefferson. (Reported 
by Mr. R.H. Hayes). 


EASINGTON, CLEVELAND 
BOULBY ALUM WORKS NZ 762191 


Mr, S.K. Chapman reports on work carried out in 1978 on this extensive site 
(see Transactions, No. 21 (1978) 30). 


The large stone warehouse of 18th century date in the Alum House area has 
been converted into a private house. Land to the north of this building, containing the 
shaft to the beach, was cleared of debris which revealed the foundations of boundary 
walls leading to the cliff edge. The outstanding find was an 18th century cannon, of 
2% inch bore and nearly 3 feet in length, complete with a fork-type mounting. It is 
similar to the small anti-personnel cannon usually mounted on the bows of sailing 
ships, and may have been used here to protect cliff paths to the beach from Dutch 
privateers, 


BOULBY ALUM WORKS NZ. 799195 


Work in the quarries of the Old Works uncovered north wall remains of the 
17th century Steeping Pits. All of the east sections of these pits have disappeared 
through cliff erosion, but the west part may be relatively intact. 


Clearance of the north-east corner pit revealed a water trough 200 mm wide 
and 100 mm deep, with a thick grey clay base running parallel to the west wall of the 
range of pits. This trough was made of three separate sandstone blocks in section. 
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Traces of timber remained on top of the nearby sandstone walls of the Steeping 
Pit which still contained calcined alum shales. 


EGTON, NY 
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COLLIER GILL SE 80029921 


In April 1979 Mr. D, Smith noted the profile of a pit or ditch containing heavily 
burnt material in the west bank of Collier Gill some 40 m north-west of its confluence 
with Wheeldale Gill. Immediately downstream from the pit was a mass of iron slag, 
This site is only 230 m ENE from a known iron working site on the south bank of 
Wheeldale Gill (see ‘Early Iron Working Sites in North Hast Yorkshire’ by R.H. Hayes 
in Journal of the Historical Metallurgy Society, 12/1 (1978) 22, No. 66), but in the 
medieval period the two sites would have been under different ownership as they are 
today. 


WADE'S CAUSEWAY, 
WHEELDALE MOOR SE 803972 


Mr. R.H. Hayes reports that in 1979 a small iron object was found on Wade's 
Causeway in the vicinity of Section Nb (see Wade's Causeway, Scarborough and 
District Archaeological Society Research Report No. 4 (1964) 49) by a boy who gave it 
to Mr. W. Cowley. It measures about 35 mm in length and 5 mm in width witha 
solid shank and, although rather bent and corroded, is not unlike the Roman arrow- 
heads in Chesters Museum. Over 800 of these were found in the north-east corner 
of the headquarters building at Housesteads. 


GILLAMOOR, NY 
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BOONHILL SE 671908 


In June 1979 Mr. A.L. Pacitto examined a collection of bronzes, probably part 
of a founder's hoard, which has been discovered at Boonhill in the same area asa 
small bronze axe of Yorkshire type found in 1966 (see Transactions, No, 10 (1967) 32, 
Fig. 1), It includes: 


1 five similar axes, not all complete 
Zs part of the hilt of a sword 

3. possibly part of a spear 

4, three ingots or lumps of bronze 


Mr. Pacitto examined the area closely, but did not locate any further artefacts, and he 
ruled out the existence of a pit. 


GILLING EAST, NY 
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CASTLE AVENUE SE 614769 


Several sherds of medieval pottery were found on the verge of Castle Avenue 
by Mrs. Dagmar Pickles. Amongst these were the rims of 5 cookpots, including one 
of Type 39B/4 and another of similar form but with a spot of yellow glaze, and the 
rim of a double flanged bowl of Type 52/2, all of 13th/mid-14th century date (cf. 
Medieval Pottery, Scarborough and District Archaeological Society Research Report 
No, 3, (1961), Figs. 5and 8). Other sherds, possibly Stearsby or local Gilling 
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ware of 15th/16th century date, included two jug rims with traces of green glaze, the 
rilled neck of a jug, a lightly finger-impressed base about 8 inches in diameter, anda 
body sherd in a dark grey ware with applied strip and flower decoration. 


GLAISDALE, NY 
COCK HEADS NZ 7201 (Approximately) 


In conversation with Mr. R,H. Hayes in June 1979 Mr. John Winstanley of Bolton 
Museum claimed to have found a Mesolithic flint axe head on Cock Heads. He said that 
it had been verified by Dr. R.M. Jacobi of Cambridge University, but not yet published. 


PRAT HILL, COCK HEADS NZ 72800180 


At 1300 feet O.D. is a large mutilated cairn surmounted by two modern cairns. 
It has a dry stone-walled kerb, some 18 m in diameter, visible in places to a height of 
between three and six courses. There is no record of its excavation, but Elgee 
suggested that the Romans may have had a beacon here (The Romans in Cleveland (1923) 
bg 


A few metres north-east of the cairn is a slab of moor-grit with curious 
markings, which Mr. and Mrs. G. Taylor of Bradford thought to be part of an incised 
outline of a ship, but which have been identified by both Professor J. E. Hemingway and 
Mr. G.W. Goodall as the fossilized feeding lines of a marine creature. There are 
several other examples on this ridge. 


To the south-east of the cairn is a ring of stones, 11 to 12 min diameter, with 
two to four courses of stones visible on the ENE side. Inthe central area, which is 
mainly peaty earth, there is a setting of stones, 3x2m. The work may represent 
the perimeter of an unfinished cairn, or a burial enclosure of the Great Ayton Moor 
type (cf. The Chambered Cairn and Adjacent Monuments on Great Ayton Moor North- 
East Yorkshire, Scarborough and District Archaeological Society Research Report No. 
7, (1967), Figs. 6 and 9 and plates IIlandIV). Four ragged holes in the central area 
are probably the result of recent indiscriminate digging by some treasure hunter whose 
metal detector picked up signals from natural ironstone. 


GREAT EDSTON, NY 
COW LDYKE SE 705827 


The Editor wishes to apologise for his error in listing Cowldyke under the civil 
parish of KIRKBYMOORSIDE in the 1978 Index (see Transactions, No, 21 (1 978) 34). 


HUTTON-LE-HOLE, NY 
DOUTHWAIT EDALE SE 69828956 


'Douthwaite Dale Saw Mill’ is named and depicted on the Ordnance Survey Ist 
Edition 6 inch map of 1856 together with a weir on the River Dove and a small 
building, probably a dwelling house, to the north, but all are no longer extant. This 
water-powered saw mill was said to have been run by one John Russell, known by the 
nicknames ‘Saw Mill Johnnie’ or 'Whisky Johnnie’ according to the late George Ford 
of Hutton-le-Hole at the age of 80 in 1935. An unpublished manuscript by a Mr. 
Norton of Normanby (in the possession of Mr. J.H. Rushton), probably written early 
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this century, refers to the site as follows: 


"By the beckside the ruins of a cottage marked the spot where lived one ‘Saw 
Mill Johnnie’, who was the last in the neighbourhood to keep a still for 
brewing untaxed Whisky - his abode favourably placed for this”. 


(Report from Mr. R.H. Hayes). 


GROUSE HALL SE 689905 


A medieval sherd in a light pimply buff ware from a vessel witha flanged rim 
of unusual shape, 7 to 8 inches in diameter, was picked up by Mr. Wm. Best in a field 
east of Gillamoor Mill on Grouse Hall land. (Reported by Mr. R.H. Hayes). 


RICCAL FIELD SE 711896 


A small scraper of Wold flint, 22 mm x 6 mm and well-worked on its convex 
side, was picked up from ploughing by Mr. R.H. Hayes in December 1978. 


WESTMORLAND HOUSE SE 70428998 


Some 70 sherds, mainly of 12th/14th century date, but with a few post-medieval 
or later, have been dug up in the garden west of his house by Mr. P. W. Sutor in 1978 - 
79. They are mostly unglazed, although some may have lost glaze through erosion. 


The late R.W. Crosland thought that the hollow-way crossing Hutton Green near 
the stepping stones led to a medieval farm, succeeded by later farms on this site, 
(Mr. R.H. Hayes). 


KIRKBYMOORSIDE, NY 
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SW OF SNAPES WOOD SE 683863 


A rim sherd of a Romano-British jar, 7 inches in diameter, ina light grey ware 
with fine sparkling grit in the fabric, was found by Mr, Henry Cussons in a field south- 
west of Snapes Wood. Other sherds have been found in the same area together with 
the upper stones of three beehive querns - two of sandstone and the other of Crinoid 
Grit. (Mr. R.H. Hayes). 


LOCKTON, NY 
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WARREN FARM SE 8491 (Approximately) 


Sherds of Romano-British pottery and the corner of a possible flue tile found on 
Warren Farm have been shown to Mr. R.H. Hayes by Mr. T. Hoggard of Lockton Post 
Office. The sherds include a rim, 4 inches in diameter, in a sandy grey ware, and 
both rim and wall sherds from a straight-sided dish or bowl, 6 inches in diameter. 
The possible flue tile is in a hard dark grey fabric with mortar or plaster attached to 
it. A fragment of a flat rotary quern in Mayen Lava has been found in the same area. 
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OLDSTEAD, NY 
OLDST EAD GRANGE SE 532793 


Mr. J. McDonnell reports that A.D. and S. Craven of Oldstead have recovered 
some dozens of lead fishing-weights and similar objects from the site of a ploughed~out 
hut on the brink of a former Byland Abbey fishpond (see Ryedale Historian, No. 7 (1974) 
75). They range from small lengths of lead bar with a split at one end (one fashioned 
roughly into the shape of a fish), to folded-over strips of lead sheet, weighing between 
+ and 13 oz., rings of lead bar, weighing up to 1 lb., anda round 7 |b. block with an 
iron ring set in the top. 


Drawings of the main types of weight will appear in a forthcoming Ryedale 
Historian. Some of the finds are being retained by the Cravens, while the remainder 
are being donated by Mr, F.J. Banks of Oldstead Grange to the museum at Byland 
Abbey. 


SCARBOROUGH, NY 
SCALBY ROAD (Nos. 19 - 31A), FALSGRAVE TA 031881 


Mr. Trevor Pearson reports on an excavation undertaken by members of the 
Scarborough Archaeological and Historical Society in September 1978 on a derelict plot 
of land at 19 - 31A Scalby Road. Twotrenches excavated on the hillslope overlooking 
Scalby Road below Mount Park Avenue produced unstratified medieval pottery of both 
Scarborough and Staxton wares from a spread of brown clay on top of the natural 
yellow clay. The only associated features were a small pit and a shallow post trench, 
Above the brown clay a 50 cm thick accumulation of dark earth was disturbed by 17 
post holes of varying size and by a brick drain of post-medieval date. A full report 
has been deposited in Scarborough Museum. 


SPAUNTON, NY 
BANK TOP COTTAGE SE 72258990 


The rim and side of a bowl, 10 to 12 inches in diameter, in a coarse unglazed 
orange ware with a dark grey core, probably of 13th/14th century date, has been found 
by Mrs. A. Milestone in her garden. 


The finding of medieval pottery in this garden has been recorded previously 
(see Transactions, No, 21 (1978) 37). 


HALL INGS | SE 727899 


Four medieval sherds have been found by Mr. R.H. Hayes in the eroded north 
bank of Spaunton Lane where it passes HallIngs. As they came from black soil 1 m 
below the level of the field, this may indicate a filled ditch. There was the rim ofa 
flanged cookpot of Staxton type (13th/14th century date), another cookpot rim, 9 inches 
in diameter, in a coarse pimply buff fabric, a rilled body sherd anda base in an 
orange~buff ware. 
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VW/ELBURN, NY SE 677855 


KIRKDALE FORD 


Mr. R.H. Hayes reports that amongst metal objects found by Mr. Brian Allen 
in the dry bed of the stream below Kirkdale Ford were rolls of thin lead and a curious 
lead object. These may have come from some renovation of leaded lights in Kirkdale 
Church, 


WESTERDALE, NY 
WHITE GILL NZ 639026 


In 1959 when Professor G.W. Dimbleby was looking for a microlithic site from 
which to take pollen samples, Mr. R.H. Hayes found him such a site on the side of a 
water gully at White Gill, Under 16 inches of peat, flints were visible in a distinct 
5 inch band of dark organic matter impregnated with charcoal just above the natural 
yellow mineral sub-soil, Prof, Dimbleby took samples and identified the charcoal 
as oak, alder, birch and hazel. Later anarea 3,5 x 3m cut by the gully was 
excavated by Mr. Hayes, when some 200 flints were recovered, and, as the gully 
was 1.3m wide and 1m deep, it is possible that a similar number had already been 
washed away. 


In 1974 Dr. R.M. Jacobi took some of the charcoal samples for radiocarbon 
dating and in June 1979 he sent Mr. Hayes the result which was 2945 + 475 BC. ox 
4904 BP (Camb, Lab. Q 1170). This determination bears out Prof. Dimbleby's 
statement that the microliths were still in use almost into the Bronze Age (see 
Antiquity, 35 (1961) 123-8). 


A full report on the microlithic sites of the North York Moors has been 
prepared by Mr. Hayes for publication in a national journal. 


WHITBY, NY 
RUS WARP BANK NZ 88840942 


Widening of the narrow way between Nos, 12 and 13 Ruswarp Bank revealed 
much burnt clay, potsherds and tiles, so with the permission of Mr. and Mrs, 
L, Heath, the owners, Messrs, R.H. Hayes and J.H. Rushton carried out a rescue 
excavation which uncovered the remains of three medieval pottery kilns. The main 
types produced in the kilns were cookpots with square or rectangular rims witha 
deep groove on the lip. Over 60 rims of this type were found, a few of which were 
glazed, but only 8 rims from bowls in a buff ware with wavy lines on both rim and 
sides. Jugs were very scarce and only 3 or 4 handles were found. Bases were 
plain apart from one fingered fragment. Many tiles, all broken, though possibly 
6 x 8 inches and over 3 inch thick, occurred with the sherds. There was a later 
tile and brick works nearby in the 19th century - local clay from the 'Fitts' being used. 


WHORLTON, NY 
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PIPER GRAIN BECK SE 494999 


An iron slag heap was located by Mr. R.H. Hayes on the north-east side of 
Piper Grain Beck some 300m north-west of Harfa Bank in November 1978, The field 
immediately north-east of the site is known as ‘Cinder Hills' by the farmer who says 
that there is much slag in evidence when it is ploughed. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF SCARBORCUGH ARCHA BOLOGICS L AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
RESEARCH REPORTS 


Nos, 1-3 & 8 Out of Print 


No. 4 WADE'S CAUSEWAY: A ROMAN ROAD IN NORTH-EAST YORKSHIRE 
by R.H. Hayes and J.G. Rutter Price £1.45 
7 photographs, 19 maps, 10 text figures +30p P&P 
No, 5 AYTON CASTLE, ITS HISTORY AND EXCAVATION 
by F.C. Rimington and J.G. Rutter Price £1.45 
10 photographs, 15 text figures +30p P&P 
No. 6 SCARBOROUGH - THE STORY OF A THOUSAND YEARS 
Edited by Mervyn Edwards Price £2.25 
17 illustrations +30p P&P 
No, 7 THE CHAMBERED CAIRN AND ADJACENT MONUMENTS 
ON GREAT AYTON MOOR, NORTH-EAST YORKSHIRE 
by K.H. Hayes Price £0, 70 
8 photographs, 15 text figures +25p P&P 
No. 9 ROSEDALE MINES AND RAILWAY 
by R.H. Hayes and J.G. Rutter Price’ £0095 
27 photographs, 7 maps and plans +30p P&P 


LOCAL HISTORY BOOKLET 


No, 1 SCARBOROUGH HARBOUR AND BOROUGH 
hy P.G, Farmer Price £0.30 
+15pP&P 
ANNUAL TRANSACTIONS 
Nos. 1 - 8 Out of Print 
Nos. 9-19 1966 - 75 Postage free Price £0.85 
No. 20 Postage free Price £1.35 
Nosi21 Postage free Price £1.50 


OFF -PRINTS 


INDUSTRIAL ARCHAEOLOGY: SCARBOROUGH & DISTRICT 
INDUSTRIAL ARCHAEOLOGY: RYEDALE & THE HAMBLETON 
INDUSTRIAL ARCHAEOLOGY: WHITBY & ESKDALE 
SCARBOROUGH'S WATER SUPPLY 

Postage free Price £0.45 


Obtainable from the Publications Officer, Scarborough Archaeological and Historical 
Society, 2 The Parkway, Newby, Scarborough, North Yorkshire, YOI2 5PF 


All prices are subject to adjustment without notice 
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